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author's final conception of the idea of God turns his ethical theism 
into that type of monism which he so effectively criticises in his fif- 
teenth lecture. 

Many other points in this exceedingly interesting and stimulating 
book call for consideration, but space forbids. I cannot refrain from 
stating, however, that the distinction drawn by the author between 
the universal and the individual at times tends to become rather 
sharp; and I am not sure but that some at least of the difficulties I 
find in his argument arise from the fact that these are more radically 
sundered than I have hitherto supposed justifiable. The distinction 
drawn between synthesis and synopsis in knowledge (pp. 251 ff.) 
is also interesting and raises questions of far-reaching significance, 
but they cannot be debated here. 

This review has emphasized the main points in the contemplation 
of which the reviewer seems to find himself in disagreement with the 
author. On many, perhaps most, points, however, there is agree- 
ment. Certainly there is no question but that the author has amply 
justified his basic thesis that moral values, all values, are genuinely 
real parts of the world, and that they have an important bearing upon 
the final view of reality which philosophy adopts. He has made it 
abundantly clear that there is more to the world than the existents of 
space, and that any theory which neglects to take account of the 
values of life is incomplete. The argument is an important contri- 
bution to contemporary thought, and is suggestive both in its point 

of view and in its development. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 
University of Texas. 

Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. A Study in the Correla- 
tion of Contemporary Social Tendencies. By J. W. Scott. Lon- 
don, A. & C. Black, Ltd., 1919. — pp. 215. 

The relation of the social tendencies of the philosophers of a given 
period to the logical and metaphysical theories set forth in their 
philosophy is always a subject of interest. As treated by the author 
of the book before us, the general interest of the subject is heightened 
because the period under consideration is our own; the tendency 
analyzed is Syndicalism, which, be it promise or menace, is the most 
important phenomenon on the political horizon; and, finally, the two 
philosophers with whom the author is chiefly concerned — Bergson 
and Russell — are not only leaders, but leaders of opposing movements, 
who, nevertheless, for some obscure reason appear to have approached 
a common goal in their social philosophy. It is Mr. Scott's aim to 
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convince his readers that the syndicalistic implications of the two 
philosophies are the logical and natural result of a certain metaphysical 
doctrine which is to be found in each of them; and to this doctrine Mr. 
Scott gives the name " Realism." The book begins with four chapters 
in which Syndicalism and "Realism" are expounded in such a way as 
to show their correlation; the remaining seven chapters are devoted to 
the concrete exposition of the two theories in relation to the philoso- 
phies of Bergson, Russell and Meinong. 

After a brief account of the way in which the older and more segre- 
gated trades-unionism of England, France and America has developed 
and broadened, the author proceeds to his definition of Syndicalism 
as "a spontaneous popular feeling for larger combination and bigger 
scale striking, breaking through the limits of craft within which it 
had been too readily assumed trades-unionism must confine itself" 
(p. 13). Having depicted syndicalism from the standpoint of its 
relation to trades-unionism, the author in his second chapter depicts 
it in its relation to the development of the socialist movement from 
its 'Utopian' or pre-Marxian stage down to the present day. The 
epitome of the history of socialism contained in this chapter appears to 
the reviewer to be deserving of criticism in the following respect: It 
makes much of the differences of the earlier socialistic schemes from 
one another and from the socialism of Marx, but barely mentions the 
definitive ideal which they possess in common and which marks them 
off from all other schemes of human betterment: the ideal, namely, 
of doing away with the system of private ownership of the means of 
production which enables a small class of owners to control the lives 
of a large class of workers and to subsist parasitically upon their 
labor. Socialism would substitute for this system of capitalism a 
system under which the sources of wealth are to be owned collectively 
to the end that each worker shall have the product of his labor, and 
liberty and equality of opportunity be universal. The syndicalists 
differ from other socialists in holding that the industries should be 
owned and operated by the workers as such, organized in their re- 
spective unions or guilds, rather than by the totality of consumers, 
organized politically in the State. They differ also in discarding the 
political method of achieving the collectivist goal, and in advocating 
'direct action' or economic pressure exerted in the revolutionary 
strike. These two peculiarities of the syndicalists are certainly im- 
portant, and Mr. Scott uses them as the basis for his charge that the 
movement is essentially negative and destructive in character. 
But it is manifestly unfair and misleading for the author to omit 
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from consideration the positive and constructive ideal of collective 
ownership of capital which syndicalists in common with all other 
socialists are striving to attain. And it is almost equally unfair to 
characterize the method or tactic of ' direct action ' as a mere negation 
of the political method. Direct action or economic pressure, is quite 
as positive in character as the political method of settlement by 
ballot. Each method negates the other; and it is rather naive to 
assume that there is something intrinsically positive about the parlia- 
mentary lobby and something intrinsically negative about the revo- 
lutionary or political strike. Our author fails to realize that the 
syndicalists, while they urge the class-war, do not urge it as an ulti- 
mate ideal but because they believe that it is the war that will end 
war. They hold that the victory of the working class, expressed in a 
temporary dictatorship of the proletariat, is the only hope of abolishing 
all classes and establishing a thorough-going democracy, industrial 
as well as political. And, finally, syndicalism claims that to change 
society from a primarily political organization of consumers into a 
primarily economic organization of producers will not result in a 
negation of order, but rather in the substitution of a free social order 
based on the rational needs of all for the present enforced order 
based on the self-interest of the capitalist class. 

The objections that can be urged against this program of syndi- 
calism or industrial socialism, are numerous enough. And it seems 
to me a pity that Mr. Scott does not mention them. He prefers in- 
stead, as we have stated, to pass over the positive and constructive 
ideals to which the threatening growth of the movement is due, and 
to sum up his chapter or follows: "It [syndicalism] is the failure of 
construction and science and statesmanship as a socialistic means. 
It is the failure of the socialistic idea to prove its fitness for political 
power. It is the very voice of socialism at the confessional, confessing 
its inability to do what it set out to do, namely, run a state" (p. 31). 
Such an utterance is itself a confession of the failure of conservatism 
to see in a new idea anything except the bare negation of the old and 
the customary. 

To leave the matter here would however be unfair to Mr. Scott; 
for in his third chapter he appeals to the Bergsonian spirit, as expressed 
in the work of Sorel, in support of his charge that syndicalism is 
essentially negative. Now whether or not there is any causal rela- 
tion between Bergson's anti-intellectualistic stressing of the value of 
action and the syndicalists' abandonment of intellectualistic for- 
mulations of the future society, it is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Scott 
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claims, that there is an essential similarity between them. To the 
syndicalist it appears that the worker's business in the industrial war 
of the classes is to fight rather than talk. Hence, in contrast to the 
Fabian, he appeals to the workers to win their freedom by action 
and not to weaken their fighting spirit by disputations as to the 
peace-terms which may follow the victory. 

Despite this resemblance between Bergsonism and syndicalism, the 
anti-intellectualistic spirit of the latter is not so new a phenomenon 
as might on first sight appear. Whenever men feel themselves 
slaves, they are apt to be careless of the obligation of proving to their 
masters that they will make good use of the liberty for which they 
struggle. The successive classes which have won the right to vote 
did not deem it necessary to plan out in advance just what they would 
do with the ballot when attained. In the recent struggle of the 
women to gain the vote there were only a few suffragists, and those 
not the most important, who took upon themselves the gratuitous 
burden of proving that good results of a definite kind would follow 
from their political emancipation. Political aristocrats have always 
insisted that the vote was a privilege to be granted only when the 
ruling oligarchy was convinced that specific good results would ensue. 
Political democrats, on the other hand, have regarded the vote as a 
right rather than a privilege, and as a thing to be demanded and 
seized rather than a boon to be argued and pleaded for. And so now, 
when the supporters of capitalism, backed up by nervous and con- 
scientious Fabians, ask of the syndicalist that he justify in advance 
the use which he will make of his goal when he attains it, we may 
expect him to retort angrily that such a burden of proof is not for him 
to assume. He wants control of the tools on which his living de- 
pends; what he will do with that control when he gets it is his own 
business. Now of course if one feels that the workers' demand for 
control of the mines and machinery which condition their labor is a 
matter not of justice but of dubious expediency, then indeed the 
syndicalist attitude will seem wilfully anti-rational and negative. But 
if, on the other hand, one regards the claim to industrial freedom and 
equality of opportunity through guild ownership as being as much a 
right as the claim to vote, why, then, the refusal to submit a program 
and justify it in advance will appear no more unreasonable in the case 
of the syndicalist than in the case of the suffragist. Whether sound 
and beneficent or unsound and dangerous, there is no question in 
the mind of the reviewer that the syndicalists' dislike of a construc- 
tive program and their impatience with parliamentary methods rests 
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not upon the very new philosophy of Bergson but upon the very old 
philosophy of natural human rights — applied today to the attain- 
ment of industrial democracy exactly as it was applied yesterday to 
the attainment of political democracy. 

And as the movements for political and industrial democracy 
possess in common a certain measure of justification, so also do they 
share in a certain weakness and menace to society. The danger of 
political democracy is that the right of majority decisions in matters of 
general policy may be misused to oppress minorities in matters which 
concern private life and conduct; that the heresies and variations on 
which progress depends be suppressed; and all be forced to conform 
to the norms of the herd. The analogous danger of syndicalism is 
that the unions of workers in the vitally necessary industries, when 
once they attain the status of guild owners, may use their economic 
power not merely to secure their own rights and liberties but to sup- 
press the rights and liberties of those other members of society who, 
because employed in less vital industries, would be at the mercy 
of the unions controlling food and transportation. This is the danger 
which lies at the heart of the syndicalists' attempt to replace political 
and parliamentary control by the majority of consumers with a system 
of industrial control by guilds of producers ; in which the power of a 
group would be measured, not by its ability to convince the majority, 
but rather by its ability to coerce the majority by witholding the 
necessities of life. The struggle to win the whole loaf of industrial 
democracy through direct action may result in a loss of that very 
substantial half loaf which we now enjoy under a political democracy 
in which government by majorities takes the place of government by 
minorities and society determines its policies by ballots rather than 
bullets. This danger of syndicalism and Bolshevism is real and terrible. 
How far it may be met by a compromise such as guild-socialism in 
which the political power of consumers is retained along with the new 
power accorded to industrial organizations it is too early to say. It is 
in any event a great pity that Mr. Scott, instead of facing this danger 
and discussing it, should talk along in an artificial and doctrinaire 
manner about the purely negative and destructive character of the 
syndicalist movement. If syndicalism is to be feared and opposed,, 
it is not because of its negative but because of its positive and con- 
structive program for substituting the economic force of minorities of 
producers for the political force of a majority of consumers. 

Mr. Scott follows out in the metaphysical parts of his book the plan 
that he has used in the earlier, political, sections. As syndicalism is 
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treated as the negation of constructive and rational programs of social 
reform so, too, 'realism' as found in Bergson, Meinong and Russell 
is treated as the negation and abandonment of the faith in a uni- 
verse in which the principles of reason and the ideals of conscience are 
embodied. Thus, the correlation between the political and meta- 
physical tendencies of the day is shown to be rooted in their com- 
mon negation of idealistic rationalism. 

Now there are two criticisms which may be made of this second 
part of Mr. Scott's book. First, it may be criticized for using the 
term ' realism ' to denominate a doctrine which, whether good or bad, 
is not realism at all. The second, and more important line of criticism 
is not concerned with the author's nomenclature but with the deduc- 
tions drawn from his premises. 

Mr. Scott defines realism as an attempt to conceive the world in 
terms of the immediate and unrelated data of sense. Things are 
just what they are given as. " Hume is a realist or something quite as 
bad. And Hume, apparently, is nothing but Berkeley made con- 
sistent" (p. 55). "Now this taking of the real to be what it is given 
as is the doctrine which we propose to call realism" (p. 67). "The 
reducing of qualities to ideas is, in its origin, a process of making 
them all distinct and separable" (margin p. 61). "And this atomism 
is the realism we are seeking" (margin p. 67). 

Now, as distinguished from this phenomenalism or positivism or 
nominalism, modern realism is the attempt to rid academic philosophy 
of a certain body of sophisticated confusion which has placed it in a 
needless opposition to common-sense and to science. This body of 
morbid doctrine grew like a fungus from the time of Locke 
through Berkeley and Hume, and then in a new and intensified form 
through Kant and his followers. It is the doctrine — firmly opposed 
by the realists — that the act of knowing constitutes, creates, or 
modifies the things known, with the result that the entire world, in so 
far as it is knowable, is in dissolubly bound up with the reality of a 
mind, or minds. This epistemological idealism, especially in its 
more radical or German forms, is tangled up in the minds of those who 
hold it with the ancient and still unrefuted hypothesis that the cos- 
mos is at heart akin to human spirit and a conserver of human values. 
That epistemological idealism, or subjectivism, is logically quite 
independent of ontological idealism, or theism, is apparently not 
recognized by Mr. Scott. Unless I mistake the tenor of his argu- 
ment, he would hold that whoever opposes the Kantian epistemology, 
according to which the interrelatedness of the physical world is the 
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work of mind, ought in consistency to oppose also the hypothesis 
that the world is directed by a purposive or spiritual power. Now 
it so happens that the realism of today is neutral on the question of 
whether nature is mechanistic or teleological, or both, or neither. 
Secondly, realism is neutral on the question of whether universals are 
objectively real as such or whether the nominalists and positivists are 
correct in construing all alleged universals of reason as functional 
derivatives of the particulars of sense. 1 Thirdly, the realism of 
today is neutral on the question of whether the anti-intellectualism 
of Bergson is correct in maintaining that intuition rather than sci- 
entific reason is needed to yield insight into the heart of things. The 
central thesis of modern realism is the doctrine that knowing, whether 
perceptual or conceptual, is selective rather than constitutive of the 
world which it reveals. Holding to this thesis the realists deny 
Berkeley's argument that because physical objects and their qualities 
are discovered as ideas or objects related in consciousness, therefore 
they together with their relations cannot exist independently of con- 
sciousness. And they deny equally Kant's argument that the a priori 
and necessary character of the fundamental forms of relation such as 
space, time, and the categories, is proof that those relations are the 
work of mind and incapable of obtaining between things in their own 
right. So far from believing, as Mr. Scott assumes, in a world of 
unrelated sensory data, the realist maintains that relations are ob- 
jectively real and in no sense the work of the mind that discovers them, 
whether that mind be conceived as empirical or transcendental, finite 
or absolute. 

That Mr. Scott ignores the whole procedure of the new realism in its 
attempt to emancipate philosophy from the subjectivism of Berkeley 
and Kant is a little disappointing in view of the title of his work. 
But after all it is less damaging to his general argument than might 
be supposed ; because all that is needed is for the reader to swallow his 
amazement at the author's terminology, and to keep in mind that the 
word realism in Mr. Scott's language means any one of three things: 
(1) phenomenalism in epistemology, (2) naturalism or anti- theism in 
cosmology, and (3) intuitionism or anti-intellectualism in methodol- 
ogy. Thus Bergson can qualify as a 'realist' by reason of his defence 

1 As a matter of fact, the new realism has been Platonic rather than nominalis- 
tic, maintaining the objective subsistence of universals independent of mind 
no less strenuously than the objective existence of material bodies. The qualifica- 
tion of neutrality on the status of Universals is only inserted in deference to Mr. 
Russell's recent drift toward phenomenalism. 
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of intuition as superior to the intellectualism of science, although 
in his conception of nature as controlled by the spiritual force of the 
elan vital Mr. Scott finds a praiseworthy lack of 'realism.' Mr. 
Russell, on the other hand, can qualify as 'realist' both by reason of 
the tendency increasingly shown in his later work toward a phenomena- 
listic particularism almost as extreme as that of Mach and Pearson, 
and also an account of his opposition to a spiritualistic conception of 
the material world. Truly Mr. Scott's 'realism' makes strange bed- 
fellows! One almost wonders that the author did not go on to show 
a further affinity between Bergson and Russell on the ground that 
Bergson's aggressive anti-Germanism and Russell's equally aggressive 
anti-militarism were both cases of the general spirit of negation charac- 
teristic alike of syndicalism and of ' realism.' 

Despite the anomalies of this book, it contains much excellent 
matter. The account of Hume's development of Berkeley's ideas is 
a fine clear piece of work. The same may be said of the brief discus- 
sion of Meinong and of parts of the discussion of Russell's increasing 
interest in reconstructing the categories of physical science in terms of 
sense-data and their relations. In this latter connection, however, 
one could wish that the author had made a more serious attempt 
to explain the puzzling and disconcerting change in Mr. Russell's 
views from the Platonic realism of his earlier work to the almost com- 
plete nominalism of his recent writings. 

The temper of Mr. Scott's book is always fair and generous; and at 
the end there is an interesting hint as to the policy which, as a con- 
structive conservative and idealist, \& vrovAd adTOC&te in. place of the 
correlated negations of syndicalism and realism. Mr. Russell has 
attacked the present marriage laws of England on the ground that 
when both parties to a marriage agree in finding that their union was 
a mistake and its continuance intolerable, and act accordingly, they 
are unable to secure a divorce. Mr. Scott suggests that the true 
remedy for such a situation lies not in changing the law so that each 
of the aggrieved parties may have a chance to rectify the mistake, but 
rather in convincing the couple that their misfortune is irremediable 
and that serenity can be attained by recognizing it as such and ceasing 
to struggle. This principle of making the best of any bad business 
rather than of rebelling against it is capable of far-reaching applica- 
tions; and we may follow Mr. Scott in assuming it to be the cardinal 
principle of • conservatism as a philosophy. For if people were once 
convinced of its efficacy, it could be used as an anodyne for all social 
ills and as an almost universal substitute for that Promethean spirit 
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of rebellion against the injustice of things as they are which may 

be taken as the cardinal principle of the philosophy of radicalism. 

W. P. Montagne. 
Columbia University. 

Outlines of Social Philosophy. By J. S. Mackenzie. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. — pp. 280. 

This volume grew out of lectures delivered at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science in the session 1916-17. The author 
tells us that it may be regarded as taking the place of his Introduction 
to Social Philosophy, published in 1895 and now for a long time out of 
print. The general views presented, we are told, are based largely on 
the teaching of such writers as T. H. Green and Dr. Bosanquet; of 
the two, Green is the one with whom Professor Mackenzie appears on 
the whole to be in closer agreement. 

A just appreciation of Professor Mackenzie's work depends largely 
on a clear understanding of its purpose and scope. It is precisely what 
the title indicates — Outlines of Social Philosophy. The reader who 
approaches the book without appreciation of its necessary limitations 
may be disappointed at the absence of detailed discussion of problems 
growing out of the war or elaborate schemes of social reconstruction. 
What Professor Mackenzie undertakes is chiefly a delimitation of 
certain spheres of thought, the definition of fundamental concepts, and 
the balancing of opposing theories and ideals. In the main, there- 
fore, he deals with the universal and permanent. It is fortunate 
that the preparation of such Outlines — a difficult task — should have 
fallen to one so well qualified. What, in less able hands, would have 
been a mere skeleton, takes on life and color from the author's wide 
learning, critical acumen and genuine humanism. 

A book of this kind, treating very briefly a wide range of important 
topics, does not lend itself to summaries, but compels a somewhat 
arbitrary selection of points for presentation and comment. 

In the Introduction attention is called to the vague and encyclo- 
paedic sphere of Sociology, which takes "all knowledge about human 
life for its province," and which therefore can not be "adequately 
dealt with by a single person or in a single book." Social philosophy 
is described as differing from the special branches of sociology "in the 
way in which philosophy in general is distinguished from the particular 
sciences." It has to do chiefly with "values, ends, ideals." 

Book I is devoted to The Foundations of Social Order. If the 
actual forms of Association that app ear in the historical life of com- 



